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THE THAMES —- TEDDINGTON 


To the fair scene represented in the 
accompanying cut the disciples of Isaak 
Walton love to resort. The open country, 
the transparent water, and above all the 
size’ and number of the finny inhabitants 
of that part of the river, give it no com- 
mon interest to them. Notwithstanding 
the ridicule of Johnson, and the hostility 
of Byron, the fisherman from season to 
season pursues his sport with unabated 
ardour, and no where can he enjoy a purer 
air, or pass through lovelier scenes going 
and coming from ].ondon, than he finds in 
the vicinity of Teddington. 

And where can he hope for a locality 
more rich in the recollections of the 
learned, the witty, and the wise. Here, 
withdrawing from the stormy scenes of 
their day, the master spirits of the last 
and preceding centuries loved to retire to 
meditate on the past, and prepare for the 
future. Volumes might be written in con- 
nection with the great names identified 
with various favoured spots in the vicinity 
of Teddington and Twickenham. 

It is however only of late years that 
they have been accessible to the million. 
The time and expense which formerly at- 
tended journeying a dozen miles up the 
river, eaused visitors to be few, compara- 
tively, but now by steam the distance is 
shortened, and the cost brought so low, 
that economy itself can hardly decline the 
excursion. In another year or two still 
greater faeilities will be enjoyed. Rail- 
ways have been planned through Surrey, 
whieh will convey the sportsman or the 
valetudinarian from the smoky scene of 
‘business to Teddington or Hampton Court 
in half an hour. Already the note of pre- 
paration is heard. Building is the order 
of the day in the neighbourhood. Twick- 
enham New Park is likely to be shortly 
covered with splendid villas, as en eminent 
builder has taken the ground from its late 
proprietor. All around will speedily be 
changed, though Teddington may 
remain to the delight of the angler the 
same as heretofore. 


MR. DICKENS. AND HIS NEW 
WORK. 


As a part of the enjoyment looked for at 
Christmas, a new work from the pen of 
Mr. Dickens is now as regularly expected 
as a pantomime, and his appearance on the 
publishing stage is hailed with as much 
delight as that of Grimaldi used to be on 
the boards of the theatre. “ The Cricket 
on tbe Hearth—a fairy tale”—is the name of 
his new production, and it ts replete with 





benevolence and pleasantry, and in its ge- 
neral arrangement and scope very superior 
to his last year’s effort. 

It is a tale of humble life, and opens 
with a quarrel or concert between a cricket 
and the tea kettle, or in his own words:— 

“Tt appeared as if there were a sort o 
match, or trial of skill, you must under, 
stand, between the kettle and the cricket, 
Aud this is what led to it, and how it came 
about. Mrs. Peerybingle guing out into 
the raw twilight, and clicking over the wet 
stones in a pair of pattens that worked 
innumerable rough impressions of the first 
ogg sae in Euclid all about the yard— 

rs. Peerybingle filled the kettle at the 
water butt. Presently returning, less the 
pattens: anda eal less, for they were 
tall and Mrs. Peerybingle was but short: 
she set the kettle on the fire. In doing 
which she lost her temper, or mislaid it for 
an instant; for the water—being uncom- 
fortably cold, and in that slippery, slushy, 
sleety sort of state wherein it seems ‘to pe- 
netrate through every kind of substance, 
amg rings included—had laid hold of 

rs. Peerybingle’s toes, and even splashed 
her legs. And when we rather plume our- 
selves (with reason too) upon our legs, and 
om evcmggsing particularly neat in point of 
stockings, we find this, for the moment, 
hard to bear. Besides, the kettle was ag- 
os and obstinate. It wouldn't allow 
tselt to be adjusted to the top bar; it 
wouldn’t hear of accommodating itself 
kindly to the knobs of coal: it would lean 
forward with a drunken air, and dribble, 
a very idiot of a kettle, on the hearth. It 
was quarrelsome; and hissed and hissed 
and spluttered morosely at the fire. To 
sum up all, the lid, resisting Mrs. Peery- 
bingle’s fingers, first of all turned topsy- 
turvy, and then, with an ingenious perti- 
nacity deserving of a better cause, dived 
sideways in—down to the very bottom of 
the kettle. And the hull of the Royal 
George bas never niade half the monstrous 
resistance to coming out of the water, 
which the lid of that kettle employed 
against Mrs. Peerybingle, before she got it 
upagain. It looked sullen and pigheaded 
enough, even then; carrying its handle 
with pao va en es its 
ut and mockingly at Mrs. Peery- 
tan le, as iP it said, ‘ Twents boil. Nothing 
shall induce me!’ But Mrs. Peerybingle, 
with restored good humour, dusted her 
chubby little hands against each other, and 
sat down before the kettle: laughing. 
Meantime, the jolly blaze uprose and fell, 
flashing and gleaming on the little hay- 
maker at the top of the Dutch cleck, until 
one might have thought he stood stock still 
before the Moorish palace, and nothing 
was in motion but the flame. He was on 
the move, however; and had his spasms, 














two'to ‘the second, all right and regular. 
But his sufferings when the clock was going 
to strike, were frightful to behold; an 
when a cuckoo looked out of a trap-door 
in the palace, and gave note six times, it 
shook him, each time, like a spectral 
voice—or like a something wiry, plucking 
at his legs. ‘ 

Subsequently, however, we find things 
improve, and we read:— 

“Now it was, that the kettle, growing 
mellow and musical, began to have irre- 
pressible gurglings in its throat, and to 
indulge in. short vocal snorts, which it 
checked in the bud, as if it hadn’t quite 
made up its mind yet, to be good-company. 
Now it was, that after two or three such 
vain attempts to stifle its convivial senti- 
ments, it threw off all. moroseness, all re- 
serve, and burst into a stream of song so 
cosy and hilarious, as never maudlin night- 
ingale yet formed the least idea of. So 
plain, too! Bless you, you might have 
understood it like a book—better than 
some books you and I could name, per- 
haps. With its warm breath gushing forth 
in a light cloud which merrily and grace- 
fully ascended a few feet, then hung about 
the chimney-corner as its own domestic 
Heaven, it trolled its song with that strong 
energy of cheerfulness, that its iron body 
hummed and stirred upon the fire; and the 
lid itself, the recently rebellious lid—such 
is the influence of a bright example—per- 
forme a sort of jig, and clattered like a 
deaf and dumb young cymbal that had 


. never known the use of its twin brother. 


That this song of the kettle’s was a song 
of invitation and welcome to somebody 
out of doors ; to somebody at that moment 
coming on, towards the snug small home 
and the crisp fire; there is no doubt what- 
ever. Mrs. Peerybingle knew it, perfectly, 
as she sat musing, before the hearth. It’s 
a dark night, sang the kettle, and the rot- 
ten leaves are lying by the way; and above, 
all is mist and darkness, and below, all is 
mire and clay; and there’s only one relief 
in all the and murky air; and I don’t 
know that it is one, for it is nothing but a 
glare of deep and angry crimson, where 
the sun and wind together, set a brand 
upon the clouds for being guilty of such 
weather; and the widest open country is a 
long dull streak of black; and there's hoar-: 
frost on the finger post, and thaw upon the 
track; and the ice it isn’t water, and the 
water is'nt free; and you couldn’t say that 
anything is what it ought to be; but he's 
coming, coming, coming!—— And here, if 
you like the Cricket pip chime in! with a 
—. chirrup, chirrup, of such magni- 
tude, by way of chorus; with a voice so 
astoundingly disproportionate to its size, 
as compared with the kettle; (size! you 
couldn’t see it!) that if it had then and 
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there burst itself like an overth gun: 
if it had fallen a victim on Fp ey and 
chirruped its little body into fifty pieces: 
it would have seemed a natural and ine- 
vitable consequence, for which it had ex- 
pressly laboured. The kettle had had the 
ast of its solo performance. It persevered 
with ‘undiminished ardours but the cricket 
took first fiddle and kept it. Good Heaven, 
how it chirped! Its shrill, sharp, piercin 
voice resounded through the house, an 
seemed to twinkle in the outer darkness 
like a star. There was an indescribable 
little trill and tremble in it, at its loudest, 
which ‘suggested its being carried off its 
legs, and made to leap again, by its own 
intense enthusiasm. Yet they went very 
well together, the cricket and the kettle. 
The burden of the song was still the same; 
and louder, louder, louder still, they sang 
it in their emulation.” 

But still the performers proceed, like the 
shepherds in the Bucobes of Virgil, with 
their tuneful strife. The author says it 
had all the excitement of a race about it; 
we suppose he meant of a boxing match, 
for thus he proceeds to describe it: — 

“Chirp, —— chirp! Cricket a mile 
ahead. Hum, hum, hum—m—m! Kettle 
making play in the distance, like a great 
top. Chirp, chirp, chirp! Cricket round 
the corner. um, hum, hum—m— 
m! Kettle sticking to him in his own 
way; no idea of giving in. Chirp, chirp, 
chirp! Cricket fresher than ever. Hum, 
Fogg <tear thee fe slow and stea- 

. Chirp, chirp, chirp! Cricket gin 
4 to finish | him. Tien Sam haniimapiote 
Kettle not to be finished. Until at last, 
they got so jumbled together, in the hurry- 
skurry, helter-skelter, of the match, that 
whether the kettle chirped and the crickot 
hummed, or the cricket chirped and the 
kettle hummed, or they both chirped and 
both hummed, it would’ have taken a 
clearer head than your’s or mine to have 
decided with anything like certainty. But 
of this, there is no doubt that the kettle 
and cricket, at one and the same moment, 
and by some power of amalgamation best 
known to themselves, sent, each, his fire- 
side song of comfort streaming into a ray 
of the candle that shone out through the 
window; and a long way down the lane. 
And this light, bursting on a certain per- 
son who, on the instant approached to- 
wards it through the gloom, expressed the 
whole thing to him, literally in a twink- 
ling, and cried, ‘Welcome home, oid fel- 
low! .Welcome home, my boy!” ° 

Aad. thus -we are introduced to a series 
of humble but very amusing characters; a 
carrier and his wife; a toy maker and a 
toy merchant; a blind girl; a girl who 
can see; and a deaf old man, who 
turns oyt to be a young beau. Some unto- 
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ward or suspicious circumstances wake the 
flame of jealousy in the carrier’s breast 
against this personage. His wife being 
much younger than himself, he supposes 
the stranger to have improper views on her, 
and dreadful thoughts pass through his 
mind; but souutnallh all is well, and the 
‘“‘chirrup of the cricket” leads to marriage 
instead of murder. 


THE SMUGGLER OF FOLKSTONE. 
A TALE OF TRUTH AND FICTION. 


By Epwarp Portwine. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


If Margaret Cumlin discovered that she 
regarded Poynder with deep interest, if 
she considered that this feeling would be 
an eternal bar to her union with W aldron, 
and if, when she made this strange revela- 
tion, she trembled for the consequences 
she anticipated, how much more would her 
anxiety have been increased had she been 
acquainted with the compact made by her 
father with James. But of this she was 
happily ignorant, and without an effort to 
subdue her feelings for Edmund, gave her 
heart up to those indefinable sensations 
so natural and so dear to ardent tempera- 
ments. 

We wish to account for certain pheno- 
mena that appeared evident in the minds 
of two other characters in this domestic 
history. We record facts as they occurred, 
regardless of those rules observed by wri- 
ters of fiction. The gentle Jane Gettings, 
the beloved of the gallant Hamish, lost not 
one word that escaped the lips of Edmund. 
Compelled by the glances of Stanley to 
rest her eyes on something, she’ fixed 
them on Poynder during the conversation 
that occurred at the Cherry Gardens, and 
she experienced a singular pleasure in so 
doing. Hamish P na Wy this, as we be- 
fore stated, wandered forth into the gar- 
dens to seek relief to his wounded vanity 
in the contemplation of other beauties. 
Jane was deeply attentive to the discourse, 
and for the first time she estimated the ef- 
fect of mind over physical beauty—for the 
first time she became enchanted by words 
and a homely countenance,and when Poyn- 
der concluded, she enjoyed the victory he 
obtained; her bosom glowed with emotion. 
When Margaret took the arm of Poynder, 
she experienced a sinking of her spirits, 
and a faintness pervaded her frame. She 
was astonished at her feelings, 

On being rescued from great peril, the 
first pereon she perceived bending over 
her with compassionate kindness was Ed- 
mund, She-trembled when the deep voice 





of Cumlin commanded Margaret to take 
the arm of Poynder, and she became rest- 
less and absent to the gallantry of Hamish. 
They parted for the evening, and the agi- 
tation she experienced when Edmund 
— her fair hand as he passed into the 

ouse of Cumlin was excessive, and com- 

licated. She envied Margaret for the 

rst time; her excellent heart was then 
the abode of feelings strange and new. 
Hamish and Jane followed mechanically 
the footsteps of Sarson and Affery, utter] 
unconscious of the presence of her ad- 
mirer. 

The first couple proceeded to the pier. 
This breakwater, at this period, was a nar- 
row elevation, built of rock and sandstone, 
with a screen of the same material to pro- 
tect the ss the lonely fisherman, 
or smuggler, from the spray that dashed 
with violence against it. Elevated above 
the carriage-way was constructed a nar- 
row foot-pavement, connected with the 
screen, and about two feet high from 
the common road. At the extremity of 
of this road the harbour appeared black 
as midnight, choked with mud, shingle, 
and slime, without a screen or hand-railing 
to prevent accidents. 

Along this upper path Hamish and 
Jane pursued their way in silence, except 
when greeted in the detkness by some 
well-known voices, for this was a common 
promenade of a Sunday and other even- 
ings. They perceived their friends in the 
van discoursing in earnest language. Ha- 
mish gazed on space, humming a tune; 
and the fair Jane thought of Margaret 
and the happiness she was enjoying with 
the stranger. 

When Sarson parted from Cumlin, he 
expostulated with his fair companion for 
dooming him tv a longer probation, but he 
only received one answer to half-a-dozen 
interrogatories, and then so beside the 
questions that he felt perfectly bewildered 
and indignant. On arriving at the pier, 
Sarson, after a long silence, said, 

“ My dear Affery, during the last hour 
T have not had an answer from you to 
twenty questions. You know how dear 
you are to me. Are you indisposed, or 
what does this silence mean?” 

“Dear me! have I been so remiss? I 
really beg your pardon, but I was think- 
ing.” Here she paused in confusion. 

“Of what, my dear?” asked Sarson, 
anxiously. 

“Indeed I do not well know,” she re- 
marked, with an absent air. 

“ Not kriow! surely you are dreaming, 
Affery! Have I not been speaking of our 
future welfare—of our future home and 
happiness? and for the first time you have 
listened with chilling silence. What can 
be the reason?” 4 























- “Qh, do forgive me. I suppose I am af- 
fected by the fright ocpasioned by the ao- 
cident. I am deeply sensible of your 
kindness and attention, but it was a fright- 
ful upset. Who extricated me from the 
carriage?” 

“ Yes, it was a horrid affair. You will 
not, then, give me an answer to my anx- 
ious wishes? you will not say when you 
will make me happy?” 

Affery interrupted Sarson with great 
feeling: “ Not now, do not ask me to-night 
I feel unnerved, agitated, unhappy;” an 
the young creature’s tremulous voice be- 
trayed intense emotion, 

“ God of Heaven! there is some cause 
deeper than I can fathom in all this,” re- 
joined the sailor, emphatically, “I arrive 
on shore with hope and gladness; you 
meet me with your usual affection; we pass 
the day together, and after a certain pe- 
riod you become cool, silent, reserved, and 


you ascribe it to an accident by which you led 


were not injured. Tell me, Affery, what 
all this means? You shed tears, and ask 
me who rescued you from the carri 

Of what consequence is it who did you 
that service?” 

“ No, it is of no consequence. Take me 
home—I feel ill—I cannot talk to yuu to- 
night—I am wretched.” 

“ Well, be it so; you have deceived me, 
then—you prefer another,” cried the young 
man, passionately. “ And yet beware; 
let no man dare step between us. It were 
better he had never existed.” 

Affery was silent. 

“ By the fathomless ocean I swear that 
I would perish rather than you shall be 
another’s. Tell me,” he continued, with 
vehemence, “ do you love another? let me 
know the worst. My rival’s name?” 

The young lady answered with calm 
dignity, “ This yee is unworthy and 
unkind of you. e ought to be candid 
with each other. Men arrogate to them- 
selves a right to tyrannise over our sex; 
they honour us with their attention; they 
profess to love; if they do so, and truly, 
they expect to be loved in return. If a 
woman has never professed a preference, 
but has received attentions with calmness 
and good-breeding, she is considered to be 
engaged, and is demanded in marriage. 
Time » and she may find that the ob- 
ject who has professed an affection for her 
is unworthy or faithless, and she must ei- 
ther marry and be wretched, or mourn over 
blighted —. 

“ But, Affery, hear me!” 

Miss Jeffery, however, proceeded with- 
out noticing the interruption. 

“ You have assumed I love you; I never 
saidI did I respect—I esteem your good 
qualities, but I should be committing great 
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wrong to yon and myself if I gave you m 
hand with the feelings I now Soctenen? 

The sailor stopped, and turned to 
on the s er’s face, with a confused idea 
that Affery had suddenly become trans- 
formed into another being, but the dark- 
ness would not permit his fiery eye-balls 
to penetrate the gloom between them. He 
stamped in agony, for he felt desolate. 

“ And have all my fondness and devo- 
tion been lavished on a heartless coquette? 
Who has thus robbed me of your affec- 
tions? Affery, he cannot love you as I 
do. Pause ere you bid me despair; do 
not decide hastily, and I will kneel and 
bless you.” 

“ Mr. Sarson, I asked for and expected 
candour from you. Your affection demands 
my esteem. [am not an ingrate. I de- 
sire that you never resume this conversa- 
tion. If I have mistaken my heart I will 
do your noble nature justice, and acknow- 
ge my error; but seek not to know who 
your rival is, for there is no one to hate or 
dislike.” 

* Oh, Affery, how cruelly do you torture 
me for some imaginary affection. Chase 
away these feelings.” 

The pair were so absorbed by their con- 
versation that how 4 heeded not the path 
they took. Ins of the pavement next 
the screen, the couple had swerved from 
this platform into the common road. While 
Sarson was speaking, he tumbled headlong 
into the abyss below, dragging his compa- 
nion with him. 

A shrill scream from — was heard 
above the roaring waves, and the occupants 
of the pier paused in wonder. Crowds 
rushed to the spot to ascertain the cause. 
Two dark objects were — strug- 
gliug in the fearful and filthy soil below, 
crying for help. The mud was deep, at 
least four feet, and there was little water 
in the harbour, and what did remain was 
running in small streams from the town, 
and not of the sweetest description. 

There lay the unlucky pair struggling 
in the mud. There co S little danger 
in the soft position in which our couple 
were p excepting to their clothes. 
When the populace ascertained the cause 
of the scream, they were at first concerned 
at the accident, but being convinced that 
the sufferers were unhurt, they commenced 
laughing outright, which was by no means 
pleasant to the hardy sailor, who struggled 
to his feet, and lifting Affery in his arms, 
cried loudly for help for his fainting part- 
ner; at length a dredgerman, who was 
dosing in a skiff in one of the streams 
came, but he would not touch the couple— 
yet, a moment before the accident, this m 
would have given worlds had h eposse 
them, to have clasped Affery’s band, 
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he shrank from contact with her as if 
she was infected with the plague. 

Lights now gleamed in every direction, 
and when brought to bear on the three ob- 
jects below, they exhibited the group which 
i¢ was impossible to look on without laugh- 
ter. In the fall the pair had sunk deep on 
their faces into the mire, which well near 


suffocated them; and there they stood four h 


feet deep in the mud, and no one would 
help them out, notwithstanding Sarson 
offered liberally for assistance. The fact 
must be stated—most of the young men 
who stood gazing on the pair were mem- 
bers of the smugglers’ .band, and bore no 
good will to the chief officer of the Lap- 
wing; and although there were many of 
them that admired Miss Jeffrey, yet it was 
@ mortal sin in her to prefer their enemy 
to themselves, 

Thus jokes were bandied about until 
Sarson was well nigh distracted. He 
struggled again and again, and would have 
succeedetl in extricating himself, but his 
partner in misfortune being rather endbon- 
point, he could not move her an inch, so 
slippery was the crust on her dress. 

; For alf an hour this scene continued, to 
the amusement of some of the spectators, 
and the concern of others. After a fierce 
struggle, Sarson was on the eve of success; 
he had succeeded in raising his luckless 
companion out of the soil, when his foot 
slipped, and down he fell on his back with 
the exhausted girl. This misfortune was 
met with the ribald mocking laughter of the 
smugglers. 

When the spectators looked on again 
they were startled by * same we the pair 
in the dredgerman’s skiff, and a tall power- 

. ful man pulling up the stream for the shore, 
while the scoffing owner of the boat lay 
wallowing in the place just occupied by 
the pair. 

The stream meandered close to the 
curved pier, and the lanterns were directed 
towards the skiff; the people scoured on 
to the boat, and, to their amazement, per- 
ceived Cumlin directing the skiff to the 
strand. On arriving at the quay, he as- 
sisted the sufferers on shore with kindness, 
but observed a chilling silence. He took 
Affery, who was now senseless, into his 
muscular arms, from the powerless Sarson, 
and carried her into the Chequers, the mob 
following. After he had deposited her in 
safety with the widow, and perceived Sar- 
son swallow a bumper of cognac, he step- 

over the threshold, and, with a scowl- 

ing brow, addressed the crowd in tones of 
anger and contempt :— 

“Shame on ye; are ye men, and could 
| eee your fellow creatures perishing 

or want of assistance? Are ye men, and 
could perceive a woman in danger, and in- 
stead of help tender your ribald laughter? 





Are ye men, and would not succour an 
enemy in distress? Are ye sailors—ye 
disgruce the name, by forgetting that a 
tar and his eweetheart required aid and 
you refused it. Shame on ye, men of Folk- 
stone, to permit an occasion to pass by to 
do agovd action. Captain Sarson can now 
despise you—you could have compelled 
im to admire your generosity. Shame 
on ye, to permit me with sixty winters on 
my brow to rescue these unfortunates. 
Ye are cowards, and deserve not the name 
of men. Let every one of you approach 
me to-morrow morning, who has stood by 
and thus disgraced his name and nature, 
and your punishment shall be awarded.” 
Wi h these remarks the old man, with 
flashing eyes, and a contemptuous curl of 
the lip, concluded, and entered the inn, 
where he found the benevolent lundlady 
and ier lovely Jane busy in cleaning the 
unhappy pair from the abominable filth. 
Cumlin seated himself by the fire, called 
for brandy and water and a pipe, which he 
appeared to enjoy with great relish, al- 
though the hour was late. He had just 
left. Poynder to find his way through this 
curious town to the Rose, when his eye 
was attracted to something unusual on the 
pont with a quick step he was soon on the 
reakwater. A glance informed him the 
situation of the young officer and maiden. 
Disdaining to request any of his band to 
assist him in a duty he would not perform 
himself, he descended the steps to the 
harbour just as Sarson had made his last 
unsuccessful effort, when throwing the 
coward dredyerman into the mud, he with 
his astonishing strength seated the young 
woman in the boat, and then the sailor was 
as quickly placed by her side. ‘This was 
done in an instant, and the skiff glided up 
the stream. 
The men thus rebuked in front of the 
Chequers, shrunk from ‘the indignant 
lance of Cumlin, for many were of his 
Band and in his pay at that moment. The 
eagle glance of the smuggler informed him 
of this, and he meditated a severe punish- 
ment on these renegades to honour, gene- 
rosity, and common humanity. Alas! a 
mightier power was at work, and dreadful 
was the retribution—But of this hereafter. 
The fierce glance of the smurgler faded 
into that placid smile of satisiaction in- 
duced by a consciousness of having done 
his duty. The cognac may have induced 
some portion of his altere temperament, 
and the influence of tobacco, it is well 
known, will allay irritation as well as 
hunger; be this as it may, Cumlin was per- 
ceived by Sarson in another character as 
he entered the room. The smuggler rose, 
extended his hand, which the king’s officer 
grasped with much emotion; while Affery, 
—who was followed by the gentle Jane 
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and her mother,—presented her pouting 
ruby lips to the old man with blushing 
gratitude, and he pressed them. At that 
moment, that dark, stern man’s coun- 
tenance looked beautiful—sublime. He 
gallantly handed the young girl to a seat, 
and then resumed his pipe with a counte- 
nance softened and humanised. 

Sarson looked at the smuggler with re- 
gard, and his manly lips quivered as he 
thanked him for his timely assistance. 

“Tut, tut, my fine fellow, mention not 
this trivial circumstance. A woman—a 


- dark, loving, and a lovely creature—one 


like the children of my native land, lay 
helpless, and I should have been a poltroon 
—a coward, like those base hinds who 
stood grinning on—had I hesitated to rush 
to your rescue. By St. Jago! I will pu- 
nish those rascals. 

And his eyes gleamed again like coals 
of living fire. 

“TI cannot forget,” returned Sarson, “the 
service you have rendered me and Miss 
Jeffery, and I hope you will allow me to 
thank you sincerely. I am no longer 
astonished at your influence over the fish- 
ermen of this coast; such generosity, 
determined courage, and recklessness of 
danger, deserve confidence, and I can 
only a that your powerful energies 
are misdirected.” 

“ Hold, sir, not a word about misdirection 
to cloud our present harmony. I accept 
your thanks; and when you have seen as 
many years, and have suffered what I have 
endured, then I will take your counsel, for 
you will have earned a right to advise me. 
Alas!” he added mournfully, “may you 
never know the oppression I have expe- 
rienced. May you never perceive tyranny 
and injustice paralysing the well springs of 
human actions, converting the milk of good- 
ness into the gall of revenge, corroding, 
crushing, devastating fertile regions into 
sterility.’’ 

“Forgive me, sir; I know not your 
own personal misfortunes, or the land 
of your birth, but I can sympathise in your 
horror of tyranny; I hate it.” 

Cumlin laughed loud, and then with a 
scornful glance, said:— 

“You hate tyranny, ha, ha! And yet 
you are a British officer, and force by im- 
| meverowr your countrymen from their 

omestic fire-sides to fight for their country, 
and if there be any disinclination in your 
Victims to battle, you flog them with the 
horrid cat until the scuppers run with 
human gore. Oh, you hate tyranny!” 

“ But it is the law, and as an officer I 
must obey it,” , 

“The law is bad, inhuman, and unjust.’ 

“But,” returned Sarson, “we should 
not procure soldiers or sailors to defend our 
shores without impressment.” 
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“Then the cause that leads monarchs to. 
war must be bad. No citizen that ever. 
lived would refuse to protect their native 
shores without impressment, and that war 
that requires force is a bad war. This 
country has depopulated and laid waste 
whole nations. F the shores of India. 
to the fields. of Spain traces can be dis- 
covered of devastations aud burnings suc-. 
ceeded not by the stillness of death but of 
desolation.” 

“You certainly would protect our com- 
merce and our colonies when invaded,’» 
returned Sarson. 

“Certainly; and it is because I am 
friendly to the principies of reciprocity 
that I oppose the king’s officers,” cried 
Cumlin, laughing, “ and to afford the fair 
dames of this island with silks and the 
lovers of good brandy end Hollands with 
other medicines.” - 

Sarson shook his head. 

“Well, well, we cannot agree in this, 
and as it is late I shall take my departure, 
wishing when next we meet it may be 
under as amicable circumstances as we 

art.” 

F The party separated to their several 
homes. 
(To be continued. ) 


CHRISTMAS. 


A DiaLocuk between OLD Fatuer Carist- 
Mas and a merry party assembled to com- 
memorate his anniversary: with a New 
Carol, in the old style of composition, and 
adapted to several old tunes, relating the 
immaculate conception of the Blessed 
Virgin—the appearance of holy Is 
to shepherds—and the birth of our Sa- 
viour; as paraphrased from the Gospels 
of Saints Matthew and Luke. 

Scene—A snug room in town or country, with a 

cheerful party seated round a:blazing fire. 

Enter Fatugr Caaisrmas with a large byg thrown 

over his shoulders. 
CONSTANCE. 

Dear me! here’s Father Christmas come again, 
With mirth and hamoar smiling in his train. 

ALFRED. 
We give him cordial greeting, and a hearty 
Lovitation to our merry party. 

CHARLES. 
Although his cloak is wet with snow and rain,’ 
We love to see his jocund face again. 

PATHER CHRISTMAS. 

Belike ye do, my young and rosy friends ; 

Vve just cal’ed in to warm my finger ends. 

And in rough rhyme, spiced with some little reason, 

Wish you my juveniles a happy season. 

°Tis not my wont to see dall moments flag. 

Have therefore broaght a welcome in my bag ; 

‘Tarkeys and geese. plum puddings, aod mince pie, 

Snug in the wrapping of my badget fie. . 
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For, as "tis known J come but once a year, 
>Tis as well noted that I bring good cheer.{ 
So bear the yule-log to the glowing hearth, 
And Father Christmas will enjoy your mirth, 
First to the holy-tide meet deference pay, 
Then gladsome mumming chal] conclade the day. 
ln gladsome carol of bygone days called rude, 
Before religion had put on the prade, 
And doomed a blithsome beart and merry face 
To wear a mask of sanctified grimace. 
So tune your pipes, my pretty lads and lasses, 
And he or she who in the hymn surpasses, 

Shall be the ruler of this happy pasty. . 


CHORUS. 
Greeting to Father Christmas, true and hearty. 


Carsl, 


A virgin bride of Nazareth was seated in her bower, 

In prayers to Israel’s Mighty One at eve’s delight- 
fal hoar, 

When unto her an angel came, saluted her and said— 

Hail, cosh the Lord is with the now, thou’rt highly 
favoured. 


Beyond all women blessed be, for thou shalt bear a 
son, 
And unto him the Lord shall give the good king 


David’s throne ; 
And Jesus shall his name be called, Son of the Most 





To whom be peaise for ev , and giori 
majesty. 
Then Joseph, with his holy spouse, to Jadah strait- 


way went, 
To put her privily away, it was his just intent, 
Until the angel of the Lord did unto him m4 omy 
And all that chanced did unfold, and bade him not 
to fear. 


— was the prophet’s word, let all who hear 

elieve, 

mene the Lord hath spoken it, a virgin shall con- 
ceiv 

And in po time bring forth a son, godlike on earth 
t . 


0 dwe 
Incarnate Savions of the world—the great Emma- 
nuel ! 


Now shepherds biding in the field, to guard their 
flocks at night, 
Were sore afraid when they beheld, all beautiful 


and bright, 
The angel of the Lord to them in glory’s sheen ap- 


ar, 
Who joyful tiding did unfold, and bade them not to 
fear, 


"To ay he said, ‘this day is born, in David’s 
city fair, 

A Savient, which is Christ the Lord, whose sign I 
now declare; : 

Ye there shall find the hallowed babe in swaddling 
clothes arrayed, . 

_ Ta bu mblest of the land, within a manger 
aid! 


Then to the angel suddenly there came a heavenly 
i} 


° 
Who to the Lord their voice raised in unity of song, 
And these the words they poured in richest melody, 
** Peace to the earth, to men good will, and praise 
to God Most High.” 


FATHER CHRISTMAS, 
Thanks for your oun ‘Thatjmemorable time 
I joy to hear recorded jn your rhyme; 
And having done so—now for heartsome glee, 
The flowing wit and harmless cecerty. ‘ 
Let brave St, George with the bold Turkish knight, 
Beathe stern defiance and prepare for fight ; 
Deal furious blows—blows of more sound than 


bart— 
Until the pagan champion bites the dirt, 
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The conqueror (type of christian warfare) hail. 
Which o’er erroneous doctrines must prevail. 
Bid the grave doctor with his salves appear 

To heal the sightiess wounds inflicted here. 
Let blustering Johnny Jack approach — the rest 
May crack their hoarded nuts or pungent jest ; 
Repeat old legends, and, in short, advance 

The night's hilarity with song and dance 

As fancy dictates; bearing this in mind— 

1 wisb no gloom or discontent to find. 


Then one shall afterwards his cap hand round, 

To hold the free-gift shillings, crowns, or pounds ; 
For, while ye’re sheltered from the tempest’s roar, 
Forget not those who roam from dver to door, 

BY hanger or by destitution led, 

They beg the pittance of their daily bread. 

From your abundance ye may weil bestow 

The trifling alms that dissipates their woe, 


I’m more than eighteen hundred years of age— 
Older than each one present, I'll eagage ; 

Your venerated ancestors I knew, 

When ne were young and blooming like to you. 
1 was their guest, as I am yours to night, 

When halls were festive and when hearts were light. 
And now to. visit other homes must go, 

But first, with leave, 1 hang the misletoe 3 
Once worshipped by the Druids, as tis now 

Mine and each lover's consecrated bough. 

And this the bt Mee merece its shade 

Each favoured youth may lead his favourite maid, 
And there, without coquettishness or frown, 
Salute the lips of her he deems his own. 


4 prophet now, full clearly I discern 

Changes will happen ere my next return: 
From the pure int friendship here, 
Love will spring forth enduring as sincere ; 
And frequent tinklings from the temple’s bell, 
Of many happy marriages shall tell. .- . 
The maiden now, the matron then, may bring 
Her first-born dear vexatious mannikin, 
Whom Father Christmas will engage to bless 
With health, and every mundane happiness, 
As he doth each who the auspicious rite 

Of ancient usage celebrates to night; 
Unbias’d by the innovating cry 

*Gainst Christmas mysteries and revelry, 

If mock refinement to ublivion send 

Such recreations as religion blend, 

And old observances and feasts eschew, 

For pastimes more attractive, because new ; 
If sabbath-concerts, lecture-rooms, and cards, 
Claim their more intellectual regards, 

Be it the pride of all assembled here, 

To greet me with fresh honours every year, 
And spout the welcome adage that ye wot— 
“ Let Father Christmas never be forgot! ™ re 





NEWLY-INVENTED KNIFE FOR 
PAPER-CUTTING. 

A patent has been taken ‘out by Mr. 
Perkins, of Dudley-street and Stockwell- 
common, for an improved apparatus for 
cutting paper. As it is likely to be found 
of considerable importance to the trade, a 
correct representation of it is given here- 
with; and a description of it, being an ab- 
stract of the patent, follows, 

Mr. Perkins claims to have invented a 
novel arrangement of machinery, by which 
an horizontal saw-blade or knife is put in 
motion and brought gradually through a 
pile of paper, pasteboard, parchment, 
cloth, or other materials placed beneath. 

The cut offers a side-view of the ma- 











chine, and the letters AA mark the cast- 
iron side framings, BB are the standards 
cast in one piece with the framings. In 
the centre of these standards is a slab 5, to 
receive the ends of the press-follower C, 
which is furnished with a screw c, working 
in a socket d, in the head D of the fram- 
ing. To the upper end of the screw c a 
fly lever is attached, by the rotation of 
which the press-follower C is brought 
down and made to hold the paper, &c., 
firmly on the bed of the machine. EE are 
brackets carrying the horizontal shaft F 
and crank shaft C. At one end of the 
shaft F the fast and loose pulleys ee are 
keyed, and to the other end a handle is at- 
tached. Motive power may be communi- 
cated either by a steam-engine or by ma- 
nual labour. g is a cog-wheel, keyed to 
the shaft F, and is in gear with the pinion 
h on the crank shaft G. iis a fly-wheel 
steadying the motion. The connecting rod 
k communicates a lateral motion to the saw 
or cutter H, which works in guides in the 
standards BB. In the sides of the guides 
@ series of studs are screwed, which pro- 
ject inwards and ebut against the cutter to 
steady its motion. I is the bed upon which 
a wooden table for receiving the paper is 
placed, and is supported by @ ledge o= each 
side of the framing AA. In front of this 
framing, and working in bearings whereon 


PATENT PAPER CUTTING MACHINE. 





is a horizontal shaft K, which carries two 
segment racks, and about midway of the 
len of this shaft, there is a weighted 
pulley m keyed. There is also a ratchet 
wheel, n. Attached to the inner side of 
the framing A are the guide-rods pp, upon 
which a vertical rack, qq, furnished with 
lugs or ears, slides. These racks are con- 
nected by an horizontal rod r, to each end 
of which a vertical rod is jointed, the up- 
per ends pointing to the cutter. 

The paper, cloth, &c., being placed on 
the machine by first raising the cutter H, 
which is done by depressing the lever o on 
the shaft K, thus actuating the segment 
racks, and raising the racks with the 
bar 7, the vertical rods and the cutter. 
The press-follower C is then brought close 
on the paper. Rotatory motion is thus 

iven to the cog-wheel g by means of the 

andle f or the pulley e and the pinion A, 
taking into the wheel g the crank-shaft G, 
which will communicate the required late- 
ral motion to the cutter. Should the knife 
be insufficient to cut pasteboard, &c., a 
weight is applied to the pulley m. When 
the cutter has been passed through the pa- 

r, &c., its lateral motion may be stopped 

y throwing off the driving strap from the 
pulley, or staying the winch handle. The 
ress-followér C is then raised by revers- 
ing the motion of the screw c, and the cut- 
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ter is lifted and held suspended by the 
catch n taking it into the teeth of the 
ratchet wheel. 

Various other ingenious arrangements 
are made to facilitate the cutting of paper 
or other material, so that the second cut 
shall be exactly parallel to the former one. 
‘These the inventor has represented picto- 
rially; but having given a general view of 
the —— we cannot do better than 
refer the numerous parties interested in 
the subject to the patentee, in Dudley- 
street, or at Stockwell-common. Great 
praise has been bestowed on the efficiency 
and simplicity of the machines, and great 
expectations are estimated from its gene- 
ral adoption in the trade. 





GITHA OF THE FOREST. 


The principal historical incidents of this 
interesting story are, the massacre of the 
monks at Croyland and the subsequent de- 
feat of the Danes at Reading. e scene 
of the romance is laid in England and 
Norway, at a time when the country was 
exposed to the devastations of the Danes. 
The father of Githa is a man who at one 
time had been very wieked in having en- 
trapped a Danish chief, and caused him to 
be starved to death. He repents, and re- 
tires into solitude. The wife, mother, and 
daughter of the unfortunate Dane justifies 
a demand for vengeance. The execution 
is faulty; the narrative and descriptive 
portion, however, is very good. We give 
a short extract. Asketyl, the Danish ge- 
neralissimo, is very an; at not having 
got. the booty he expected, and at a coun- 
cil he wishes to know the reason why :— 

“«« Shall the priest of Odin tell the Vikingr 
why he has lost the treasures of Croyland?’ 
said the Drotte, rising and fixing his sub- 
tle and malignant eyes on the countenance 
of the Danish leader.— Let the priest of 
Odin speak,’ answered Osketyl.— Odin, 
then, is angry,’ returned the priest, with a 
savage accent. ‘Blood has indeed been 
spilt, blood enough; but how much of it 
fell upon the altar of Odin! How long 
is it since the victim [Edmund], who 
was already in our tents and bound for 
the sacrifice, by some strange means effect- 
ed his escape? Did his own gods assist 
him?’ continued the cunning barbarian, 
glancing sternly from face to face among 
the chieftains, in hopes by some slight 
blenching to detect the person who had as- 
sisted in Edmund's escape; for whatever 
tone it pleased him to assume, the blood- 
thirsty Drotte was in his own mind well 
convinced that Edmund owed his rescue to 
mere mortal means. His searching glance 
was, however, ineffective, for Sidroc met 








his gaze with the calm dignity which was 
usual to him; and the eager anxious looks 
of the other chiefs sufficiently proved 
that they had been little better satisfied 
with the escape of Edmund than was the 
Drotte himself. Thirsting, however, for 
blood to be spilled by his own hand, the 
priest went on. ‘Odin demands his vic- 
tim! let some other prisoner of the Saxons 
be bound upon his altar, so shall the next 
expedition of Osketyl meet favour from 
the god; so shall his ships be laden with a 
great booty! How many prisoners of the 
Saxons taken in this place yet remain?’ 
—No reply was made to this inquiry; for 
as far as Osketyl’s knowledge extended, 
every Saxon who was found in the abbey 
had been already sacrificed. ‘ My father,’ he 
replied at length, ‘the souls of those slain 
in the battle are an offering for Odin, which 
the god has never despised. Save he who 
is the prize of the gracious Rinda [Imma], 
I know not that a Saxon is yet living 
within these walls.'-—‘ Yes, Vikingr, there 
is another,’ answering the Drotte, first turn- 
ing his eyes on Osketyl, and then fixing 
them with a glare of rage and malice upon 
the countenance of Olaf, who sat next to 
the young Sidroc, and a little below Oske- 
tyl. . ‘Yes, Vikingr,’ pursued the priest; 
‘there is in these walls a young maiden of 
the Saxons, whom it had pleased the 
Yarl Olaf to preserve from the carnage: 
but the mighty Odin appeared last night 
in the dreams of his servant, and the blood 
of that maid must flow on his altar tomorrow.’ 
‘And it pleases the Yar] Olaf still to pre- 
serve that maid,’ replied the chieftain him- 
self, in a voice of thunder, and starting 
from his seat. ‘That maid is mine,’ he 
said; ‘ the prize of my good sword: go to. 
insatiate priest, there are other damsels of 
the Saxons whom thou mayest sacrifice on 
thine altar.’—* May the wrath of Odin fall 
only on his head who provokes it!’ replied 
the artful Drotte; ‘but the great Osketyl 
knows how hard was the hap that befel us 
after the escape of the Saxon youth; let 
him beware how the altar of the god is a 
second time defrauded. And if there were 
any amon; the Northmen so infirm of soul 
as to have aided the Saxon youth to flee, 
let hin beware, for the voice of the offended 
Odin has been already heard, and the evil 
one Lok is waiting to receive him. And I 
say also let the Yarl Olaf beware, for by 
the priest of Odin has the maiden been 
claimed!—‘ And I would not yield her 
to Odin's self, insolent priest,’ replied Olaf, 
with a furious air—‘ And I, Osketyl! I 
say that she shall be bound upon the altar 
of Odin to-morrow,’ cried the Vikingr, 
violently striking the table with the hilt of 
hisdagger. ‘ For the welfare of the North- 
men, let the Yarl yield up his captive!’ 
—‘ And who is this Osketyl, who demands 
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somuch?’ cried the Yarl; ‘ where is it that 
his name is more renowned than that of 
Olaf? Valorous Vikingr! he continued, 
in a scornful tone, ‘ terrible Osketyl, whose 
triumphs can be assured only by the blood 
of a poor maiden! let the Northmen be col- 
lected to-morrow; Olaf would not bring the 
anger of the gods on the heads of those 
who fear it; then let Usketyl say how much 
he fears, and let his men separate from 
those of the Yarl !—The excess of his rage 
had alone kept Osketyl silent while Olaf 
spoke; and now, uttering a wild shout, he 
was about to spring with an uplifted dag- 
ger upon the Yarl, when he was restrained 
by the voice. and the hand of Imma. 
—‘Let the priest of Odin, let my father 
Osketyl, let the Yarl Olaf, be content-! 
she cried; ‘let the Yarl release the maiden, 
nor let the priest dream of offering up her 
blood, for that maid is already devoted !' 
‘Since when is it,’ cried Olaf, furiously, 
‘that one chieftain has obtained the right 
to cluim the-captives of another? All ho- 
nour to the beautiful Rinda, the daughter 
of the mighty Eric, but what interest has 
she in the fate of the Saxon maid?’ ‘That 
thou shalt soon learn, proud Yar! !’ replied 
Imma: then, as she signed to an attendant, 
the unfortunate Osbright. and his daughter 
were drayged into the circle of their foes. 
‘Now!’ cried Imma, ‘what sayest thou, 
mighty Yarl! that maid is the daughter of 
Odilwald; who will assert that thy claim 
over her can match with mine?’ ‘I say 
it!’ replied Olaf; ‘and let who will gainsay 
my right, I will not yield this maiden, 
Rinda, to thy revenge: as soon would I 
resign her to the fierce priest of Odin him- 
self!’ Then springing forwards, sword 
in hand, he waved aside the soldier, who 
from the moment of her entrance had kept 
a slight hold of the Saxon damsel, and 
seizing her in a firm grasp, he cried, ‘ I 
defy thee, haughty Rinda! no right hadst 
thou even to intrude on my captive: if I 
passed over that assumption, it was be- 
cause I was willing in all reason to yield 
observance to the daughter of the great 
Eric; but thy authority has a limit, prin- 
cess, and I will not submit my lawful cap- 
tive to thy revenge!’—Many varying emo- 
tions had agitated the features of Imma 
while Olaf spoke—shame, mortification, 
disappointment, but all overwhelmed in a 
torrent_of rage, as, stamping her foot, she 
screamed, turning to Osketyl, ‘ Is this the 
revenge you promised me, Vikingr, that I, 
the daughter cf Eric, should be browbeat 
by this audacious Yarl? But since Osketyl 
has no glory among the Northmen, since 
he suffers this Yar] to steep him to the lips 
in shame, Rinda will try the influence of 
her father’s name. Up! all who are true 
Northmen! up, all who would share the 
glory of Eric, and help his daughter to her 
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vowed revenge!’—Deep mutfmurs had 
been rising among the Danish chiefs from 
the moment even that Olaf and the Drotte 
had disputed for the possession of Githa, 
and these murmurs were increased when 
Imma claimed the damsel as her captive. 
It needed not the bitter sneers of Imma to 
exasperate the of Osketyl, who was 
very sufficiently disposed to se his 
forces from those of the Yarl. Now, how- 
ever the murmurs rose into loud expres- 
sions of indignation; the voices of Osketyl 
and Olaf were heard calling on the Danes 
to choose their leader; weapons were 
raised, and the parties almost equally di- 
vided, for Olaf was popular among the 
Northmen. As for the cause of the 
tumult, the unfortunate Githa herself, 
overwhelmed by the horrors around her, 
she had sunk into a deep swoon when first 
seized by Olaf; while her still more 
wretched father, lost in one of those fits of 
insanity which were so frequent with him, 
gazed with a vacant but terrified air upon 
the fieree countenances of the Danes. ‘lhe 
weapons had already met; the blood of the 
Danes spilt by each other had already 
mixed on the pavement with that of the 
slain monks; and the fierce Drotte, bran- 
dishing a long knife, sprung forwards with 
the intent to sheath it in the bosom of 
Githa, when just as it was upraised to in- 
flict the fatal blow, an arrow shot by some 
skilful archer passed through the hand of 
the priest: he uttered a horrible yell, and. 
dropped the weapon; and at the same mo- 
ment the stern voice of Sidroc was heard, 
exclaiming, ‘ Madmen, cease this brawl— 
the Saxons are upon us !” 





STRAY NOTES ON THE CHURCHES 
AND CHURCH-GOERS OF WOR- 
CEST: RSHIRE. 


BY A RAMBLER. 


“* Sweet is the thought of the Sabbath bell stealing, 
Borne on the wind to the listening ear; 
Peaceful th: thought, and tranquil the feeling, 
Calling the worshipping soul to draw near.” 
BaRNARD'S GREEN.—I am not about to 
write an essay on early rising: it would 
not here be in its proper place, nor should I 
perhaps in so dving reap the credit of 
practically carrying out the “dilucolv sur- 
gere” of our school-books, for it is said that 
‘Thompson wrote his lines on early rising 
“in bed,” and thus it may be seen that the 
best preachers may themselves become 
cast-aways. It is true, nevertheless, that 
in my younger years, regularly, at break of 
day, I sought the “ misty mountain’s top,” 
and hailed the sun-rise with the lark. It 


has often’ occurred to me that the ancients 
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adopted a far better method of alluring to 
this healthful practice than we moderns 
have done; for we read in classic page— 
** Ego cui timebo 
Providus auspex, 

Antequam stan‘es repetat paludes 

Imbrium divina avis imminentum, 

Oscinem corvum prece suscitabo 

Solis ab ortu.” 

The auspicious omens to be gathered 
frum the “divining bird” when seen at 
the rising of the sun were nothing more 
than acrafty invention of the schoolmas- 
ters of those days, to entice the rising ge- 
neration from the murky haunts of somno- 
lence. Well, be it so, the end in this in- 
stance sanctified the means; and by an ap- 
parently silly artifice many a Roman youth 
undoubtedly acquired to himself health, 
hardihood, and bodily enjoyment. One of 
my most refined pleasures has ever been, 
early on a Sabbath morning, to seek the 
rural lanes and the quiet retired spots and 
the village churchyards, when yet “the 
grass was all besprent with dew;” and 
though our nature, when it journeys again 
toward the earth, is, as the bard of Avon 
says, “all fitted for the journey, dul) aad 
heavy,” and we feel inclined, when we 
have passed the grand climacteric of our 
primest days, to leave the early rising and 
the other activities of life to younger and 
abler hands, yet there is an extraordinary 
pleasure, ** once in a way,” of reviving our 
recollections of these early pleasures, when 
the senses, not impaired or blunted by the 
advance of age, would voyage forth on 
their matin cruise, drinking deeply of the 
ravishing delights of the young world. 
Taking advantage of what proved to be the 
last fine Sunday of the past autumn, I set 
out with the early bird towards the village 
or hamlet of Barnard’s Green, to which I 
had been specially invited by an agricul- 
tural friend, who wished me to inspect a 
remarkable field of Burletta wheat, and 
prime round of beef which he had promis- 
ed should garnish his mahogany. A rich 
mist foretold a hot day, and I hastened on 
through meadows and cornfields; the heavy 
crops hung in golden clusters; the orchard 
trees bent their loaded arms to the earth; 
and the hedges were sprinkled with hay, 
which their vagrant scouts had captured 
from the passing waggons. All was beau- 
tiful, except tothe eye of the economist; 
nature was wild and profuse, but she was 
also extravagant; here were hedges and 
ditches and waste land which, if properly 
cultivated, would have provided half the 
labourers in the county with a good garden. 
Mr. Grigor, in his prize essay, says that 
the fences throughout England are highly 
objectionable, simply on account of their 
size. There isa vast length and breadth 
of land occupied and overshadowed by 
them, which might be bearing corn and 





pasturing cattle; and though it may ap- 
pear somewhut startling, the truth is, that 
were such as are necessary cleared away, 
and new and proper ones substituted for 
the remainder, an accession of grain-bear- 
ing land would be available equal in extent 
to one of our large counties. This isa 
consideration truly; yet I cannot say that 
the blame altogether rests with the farmer, 
for I have known many instances—and one 
has just occurred in the locality about 
which I am writing — where the enter- 
eu and good management of the tenant 

ave been a positive injury to him, aud 
whose expenditure and trouble have paved 
the way to an increase of rent or a notice 
to quit, on a plea that the landlord would 
like the situation himself. With regard to 
the enclosure of commons and pieces of 
waste, such as those about rnard’s 
Green, which I presume have scarcely al- 
tered their appearance since the Conquest, 
or the period when they formed parts of 
the great wilderness ealled “Malvernchase” 
—lI am not unreservedly in favour of the 
project. It has been said that the man 
who would enclose a common, with the 
view of letting it out to labourers, is as im- 
pudent as the thief who, after picking your 
pocket of your handkerchief, coolly re- 
quests that you will mark his initials upon 
it; but 3 am of opinion that if by judicious 
enclosures arrangements could be made for 
the labourer and his family to have the un- 
divided benefit, to which they are most 
certainly entitled, we ought, willingly, to 
give up all the poetry supposed to be at- 
tached to errant geese and pigs rejoicing 
in their franchise. 

The subject of rural economy. had so 
engrossed my thoughts that it was not till 
I had emerged into the Malvern road (near 
the beautiful grove of young elms recently 
planted by Mr. Foley, the lord of the ma- 
nor) tbat I began to think of the lapse of 
time; and on arriving at the scene of my 
visitation, which is a new church built some 
two or three years ago, I found myself ina 
situation which I particularly dislike— 
namely, a quarter of an hour behind time. 
The church door, too, made a harsh creak- 
ing, as though the Fates had determined 
that I, who had lashed this unseemly delay 
in others, should myself be made a con- 
spicuous mark for censure on the same 
account. To add to my,confusion, on the 
little open seat into which I glided there 
was @ paper, printed in red and black 
letter, with the following injunctions— 
“Come early, that you may collect your 
thoughts—precious are the few moments 
of serious recollection before divine ser- 
vice begins; create no disturbance, as you 
must necessarily do, by coming late,” &c. 
It was some time befure I could muster 
courage to look around me; for the congre. 
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tion, consisting of about sevent: le, 
Sniefly of the poe classes, pore A to be 
remarkably quiet, with the exception of 
a lad who was engaged during the greater 
part of the morning in cracking nuts be- 
tween the heel of his boot and the floor of 
the seat before me. There appeared to be 
no clerk or sexton to enforce propriety, 
andI have been informed that this was 
owing to a disagreement as to who should 
have the appointment, the minister or the 
churchwardens, This is one point of eccle- 
siastical law which requires prompt atten- 
tion and remedy, to put a stop to the fre- 
quent bickerings and ill-feeling existing in 
parishes. At present, I believe, if a pa- 
rish refuse to pay @ clerk, there: is no law 
in existence by which the clerk can enforce 
payment for the performance of his duties 
where no land or other property is appor- 
tioned for such purpose, and thus many a 
congregation has been deprived of that 
official’s services. The subject, I have 
reason to believe, will be brought before 
the legislature in jthe ensuing session. 
The singing was con fined to about a dezen 
school children—there was no organ—no 
animation—everything was cold and chilly, 
even as the new walls and the stone pave- 
ment beneath us. The sermon, too, was 
common-place and monotonous, being in 
fact a little more than a string of scripture 
sentences—all very well in their place, of 
course; but the clergyman’s drties, I 
take it, are something more than those of a 
reader; it is his to explain and elucidate, 
to render intelligible and consistent—not 
only to collate, but to deduce and argue, 
and by his earnestness, if not eloquence, to 
allure to the path of virtue and holiness. 
The preacher, however, was a stranger to 
the parish, and probably thought that it 
was only fair to reserve his choicest efforts 
for ‘“‘those of his own household.” The 
spaces between the narrow lancet windows 
were filled with scriptural sentences, in all 
the gaudiness of sed, purple, and gold, and 
church text; the eastern wall also glittered 
with the same, added to which the appear- 
ance of a stone altar and pulpit, with se- 
dilia, a lectern, and piscina, as also the use 
of the surplice, and sundry other matters, 
made me conclude that I was at length got 
into the stronghold of the Puseyite camp. 
It is only justice to the officiating clergy- 
man, however, to state that this custom of 
wearing the surplice is not usual with him, 
except on those Sundays when the sacra- 
ment is administered. Nevertheless, as 
far as I am concerned, he is welcome to 
adhere to this vestment as closely as did 
St. Godric to the one of his choice—that 
severe anchorite, as it is recorded, having 
worn out no less than three iron shirts by 
constant use next tohis skin. I should be 
the last man to object to such forms and 
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usages, but that it is clear they have pro- 
duced much injury on Kalng ralatrodiocd 
ata period when the protestant jealousy 
was aroused to an excruciating point on 
these trivial niceties. At all events, one would 
have thought that in this, the identical 
church in which the bishop of Worcester 
uttered his first protest against such seem- 
ing frivolities, the conductors of religious 
services would have abstained from thus 
literally turning their backs on the people. 
If anything tends to weaken the church it 
must surely be these disputes on matters of 
opinion. 

“ Let the high condemn the low church, 

The low condemn the high, 

And soon the man of no church 
Would scout religion as a he.” 
It may be erroneous for a congregation to 
forsake a minister who conscientiously 
believes these things to be a part of his 
duty, but Ido believe that the clergyman 
who (for the sake of things not in them- 
selves necessary to salvation) would thus 
risk the defection of his flock, cannot be 
said to walk worthy of his high vocation. 
Ido not mean to visit the whole weight of 
this stricture on the rev. gentleman who 
officiates here, for I believe he has the 
means and inclination to do much good, 
but it is to be feared that the uliar. 
views of the original promoters of this new 
building were to be allowed to tincture the 
form of the ministrations in a manner 
which proved most distasteful to the con- 
gregation, and dwindled their numbers to 
a very low point. I mustsay that a minis- 
ter with a strong judgment would have set 
his face against this ascendancy; but it is 
to be hoped that as one of the principal 
donors to the new church (a man beloved 
alike by rich and poor in the parish of 
Great Malvern, and wherever else he may 
be known), has put in his veto against these 
mischievous revivals, as some of the 
originators of them have left the parish, 
the services will henceforth be conducted 
in that simplicity and spirit of edification 
which ought to be the characteristic of 
every protestant church, and more espe- 
cially in a district like this, which, as I 
shall by and bye show, seems to have been 
especially chosen for the resting-place os 
Romanism. 

The church of Barnard’s Green (which 
it should have been stated, is a chapel of 
ease to the parish church of Great Malvern, 
is situated in a delightful spot, and de- 
fended by the long range of the Malvern 
hills. It is a neat specimen of the earl 
English style. Everything connected wi 
the building and the yard in which it stands 
wears a new, clean, and quiet appearance; 
here are yet no “ venerable yews,” nor 


‘long flat stones in dull array ;”” 





nor 
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* =meneme “ Che ivy-mantled tower, 

Rocked by the storms of a thousand years ;” 
there are no proud achievements on the 
wall, nor scarcely yet is there a path made 
on the green sward by the feet of the mour- 
ner, lingering by affection’s bed; one grave, 
a solitary grave—had alone broken the 
virgin soil of this sacred spot. On this 
grave is a simple stone, with a quartrefoil 
head, placed by captain Allen, of the Rhyd, 
to the memory of an old and faithful ser- 
vant, who lived with him thirty-five years 
as coachman; it merely records his age and 
death. What a subject for the moralist 
was this single stone! How hermit-like 
did it look, there in its loneliness, without 
acompanion! Surely but few of the race 
of thinking mortals could pass by it with- 
out bestowing one sad thought as to who 
was destined to share that lowly bed! 
With regard to the trees, and other usual 
garniture of church-yards, I must say that 
the associations connected with the calm 
and quiet shade of the yew are to me most 
acceptable. It has been truly said that 
“trees are more eloquent expositors of 
God’s works than the whole bulk of the 
Bridgewater treatises,” and surely no grave 
yard should be allowed to remain without 
them. (I am told there is not a single 
yew-tree to be found in any of the Suffolk 
church-yards). I hear that a house for 
the officiating minister is to be erected close 
to the church, towards which a munificent 
donation of £100 has been made by one in- 
dividual alone at Malvern. 

The evening service was conducted en- 
tirely by the curate himself, who, as if to 
divest my mind of any idea that he was 
connected with the Romanist movement, 
preached a sermon on justification by faith, 
that might have been indursed by either the 
Rev. Iiugh M‘Neile or Mr. Close, so far as 
any subversion of protestant principles was 
intended. At the close of the services the 
ceremony of baptism was performed (the 
font being situated at the entrance door) 
upon two or three infants, who went 
through the ordeal without signifying any 
disapprobation that I could glean from the 
unintelligible gossip they carried on in the 
“unknown tongues” of the nursery. 
Whenever I am present at a baptism, the 
beautiful sketch by professor Wilson (with 
allowance to be made between the formu- 
laries of the English and Scotch churches) 
usually occurs to me as singularly pleas- 
ing:— 
cs It is a pleasant and impressive time, 
when at the close of divine service, in some 
small country church, there takes place 


the gentle stir and preparation for a ba 

tism. A sudden air of cheerfulness spreads 
over the whole congregation; the more 
solemn expression of all countenances fades 
away; an 


it is at once felt that a rite is 
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about to be 


rformed: which, ‘although: of 
a sacred and awful kind, is yet connected 
with a thousand delightful associations of 
purity, beauty, and innocence. Then there 
is an eager bending of smiling faces over 


thé humble galleries—an unconscious ris- 
ing up in affectionate curiosity—and there 
is a slight murmuring sound, in which is 
no violation of the Sabbath sanctity of 
God’s house, when in the middle passage 
of the church the party of women is seen, 
matrons and maids, who bear in their 
bosoms, or in their arms, the helpless beings 
about to be made members of the christian 
communion. There sit, all dressed becom- 
ingly in white, the fond and happy baptis- 
mal group. The babies have been en- 
trusted for a precious hour, to the bosoms 
of young maidens, who tenderly fold them to 
their yearning hearts, and with endear- 
ments taught by nature are stilling, not 
always successfully, their plaintive cries. 
Then the proud and delighted girls rise up, 
one after the other, in sight of the whole 
congregation, and hold up the infants, ar- 
raygd in neat caps and long-flowing linen, 
into their fathers’ hands. For the poorest 
of the poor, if he has a heart at all, will 
have his infant well dressed on such a day, 
even although he should scant his meal for 
weeks to come, and force him to spare fuel 
from his winter fire.” : 

At Hanley, within about a mile of Bar- 
nard’s Green Church, a new monastery, 
with the usual appendages of school and 
church, is now in course of erection. It is 
situated on the estate of Mr. Hornyold, 
and, as I am informed, is constructed at 
the cost of Mr. Gandolfi, nephew and heir 
to that gentleman. The monks belong to 
the order of “ Redemptionists,” founded 
by their last canonised saint Alphonsus M. 
Liguori, and are, I believe, the first com. 
munity of this ordér established in Eng- 
land, though they are somewhat numerous 
in — and Italy. Alphonsus died 
but a few years ago, and the order he 
founded is rigidly ascetic. Two or three 
of them have arrived, and reside in the 
priest’s house adjoining the chapel at pre- 
sent inuse. There are to be two priests 
and two or three lay brethren. This fra- 
ternity, in selecting so beautiful a spot, 
have imitated the Cistercians, who were 
wont to believe, according to Hierologus, 
that in the shrines which their creator 
had, as it were, marked for himself, and in 
which he had bidden nature to offer to him 
her richest gifts—the jewels of her autumn 
tints, the living fanwork of her greenwood 
vaulting, the tracery of her interlacing 
branches, the incense of her breathing 
flowers, the music of her gentlest gales, her 
whispering foliage, her sweetest birds, her 

liding waters—they also could most suita- 
bly worship him. Quict nooks, belted by 

















some. ancient: river, ‘as. Kirkstall; rocky 
banks, encircled with verdant foliage, as 
Fountains; woods and secluded spots, as 
Netley; oo plots of sward, by some 
rocky and romantic stream, as Tintern; 
shady and silent valleys, as Furness; 
lovely shores, where the swift brook joins 
the sea, as Beaulieu; — such were the 
homes that Cistercians loved; and the Re- 
demptionists of Hanley have not shown 
themselves to be one whit behind their 
brethren in a refined taste for natural 
beauties. The new church will probably 
be opened in the month of May next. 
There is already a school of between 
thirty and forty children here: and when 
the present chapel is done with, it 1s to be 
converted into a school-room. 

In addition to this monastery there is a 
catholic chapel at Little Malvern, belong- 
ing to W. Berington, Esq., whose chap- 
lain, the rev. W. Scott, has recently had a 
fine ecclesiastical looking dwelling-house 
raised there. There is also a convent 
at Stanbrook, in the parish of Powick, 
hard by. It belongs to the order of Bene- 
‘dictines, and there are about twenty or 
thirty ‘‘ religious” resident there. The 
community removed to their present esta- 
blishment about seven or eight years since 
from Salford, in Warwickshire, where, for 
all I know to the contrary, they flourished 
for ages; and I hear it would be worth a 
“ ramble” to the place to see the venerable 
house that they quitted. Stanbrook, with 
its spacious hall and grounds, being con- 
sidered an eligible locality, was purchased 
by the bg em: The house was con- 
siderably altered and enlarged for the ac- 
commodation of the numerous young ladies 
who are there educated by the nuns. 

Thus the vicinity of the Malvern hills 
seems in the geoane day to be as favourite 
a retreat for the religious as in past and 
early ages, from the time the Druids wor- 
ship on these heights, to a later, 
though still a very distant period, when 
Aldwin and a few monks cleared for them- 
selves an oasis in what .was then called 
“the great wild forest,” and from which 
hermitage arose the establishment of the 
priory, of which we have some interesting 
relics left to this day. 

Now, I have not brought forward the 
above instances of the rapid strides made 
by the catholics in this district with any 
view to disputation as to which is or is not 
the true church. I will have nothing to 
do with such disputation. Let those who 
have opinions keep firm hold of them. 
Varro reckoned that among the old phi- 
losophers there were no less than eight 
hundred opinions concerning the summum 
bonum, and I see it affirmed that m France 
(I say it without intentional levity) there 
are no less than 685 methods of cooking 
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eggs, to say ‘nothing: of the constant dis- 
coveries of the savans ; surely, then, if in 
such trivial matters the human race must 
disagree, it cannot be expected they should 
be unanimous on weightier affairs. But, 
as a warm adherent to the protestant 
church, I feel it my duty to warn her 
ministers of the advances of another church 
whigh I believe to be opposed to scripture 
—to warn them, lest by their own unwise 
conduct in matters which they may well 
afford to sink, the citadel may fall into the 
hands of the enemy as much through the 
disagreement of the garrison, as by the 
impetuosity of the beleaguerers.—Worces- 
tershire Chronicle. 





The Gatherer. 


James I. — Defoe, in describing this 
monarch’s personal habits, says — “In 
his diet, apparel, and journeys, he was very 
constant, as, by his good will, he would 
never charge his clothes, till worn out to 
very rags. His fashion never varied, inso- 
much that when a person brought him a 
hat, made on a Spanish block, he would 
cast it from him, sneering that he never 
loved them nor their fashions; another 
time one bringing himroses on his shoes, 
he asked if they could make him a ring- 
footed dove—one yard of sixpenny ribbon 
served his turn. His diet and journeys 
were so constant, that the best observing 
courtier of our times used to remark, that 
were he asleep seven years, and then 
awakened, he would tell where the king 
had been every day, and every dish he had 
at his table.” 

Treachery and Vengeance.—A few yeats 
since there was in New Mexico, a cele- 
brated chief called Juan José at the head 
of the Apaches tribe, whose cunning and 
audacity caused his name to be dreaded 
throughout the country. What contributed 
more than anything else to render him a 

us enemy was the fact of his having 
received a liberal education at Chihuahua, 
which enabled him, when he afterwards 
rejoined his tribe, to outwit his pursuers, 
and, by robbing the mails, to acquire 
timely information of every expedition set 
on foot against him. The government of 
Sonora, desirous to make some efforts to 
check the depredations of the Apaches, 
issued a proclamation, giving a sort: of 
carte blanche patent of “marque and re- 
prisal,” and declaring all the bcoty that 
might be taken from the savages to be the 
rightful property of the captors. In the 


spring of 1837, a party of twenty spurred 
on by the love of gain, and never doubting 
but the Indians, after so many years of 

possessed of 


successful robberies, must be 
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8 vast amount of property, set out with an 
American as their commander, who had 
long resided in the country. In a few 
days they reached a rancheria of about 
fifty warriors with their families, amon 
whom was the famous Juan José himself, 
and three other principal chiefs. On see- 
ing the Americans advance, the former at 
once gave them to understand that, ifttWey 
had come to fight, they were ready to ac- 
commodate them; but on being assured by 
the leader that they were merely bent on 
a trading expedition, a friendly interview 
was immediately arranged. The Awmeri- 
can captain, having determined to put 
these obnoxious chiefs to death under an 
circumstances, soon caused a little field- 
= which had been concealed from the 
ndians to be loaded with chain and canis- 
ter shot, and to be held in readiness for 
use. The warriors were then invited to 
the camp to receive a present of flour, 
which was placed within range of the can- 
non. While they were occupied in divid- 
ing the contents of the bag they were tired 
upon, and a considerable number of their 
party killed on the spot. The remainder 
_were then attacked with small arms, and 
about twenty slain, including Juan José 
and the other chiefs. Those who escaped 
became afterwards their own avengers ina 
manner which proved terribly disastrous 
to another party of Americans, who hap- 
pened at the time to be trapping on Rio 


Gila not far distant. The enraged savages 
resolved to take summary vengeance upon 
these unfortunate trappers, and falling 
= them, massacred them every one! 


ey were in all, including several Mexi- 
cans, about fifteen in number. 

Luther’s Sacramental Vase and Wine 
Cup.—The king of Prussia has purchased 
the wine-vase and cup with which Luther 
used. to administer sacrament; and which 
are described as of silver, gilt in the in- 
side. The cup resembles an ordinary gob- 
let, but inclining in its circle to the oval; 
the vase has the form of a jug, is covered 
with subjects representing the Passion, and 
is said to be of admirable caldera te 

Execution of Murat.—When the fatal 
moment arrived, Murat walked with a firm 
step to the place of execution—as calm, 
as unmoved, as if he had been going to an 
ordinary review. He would not accept a 
chair, nor suffer his eyes to be bound. “I 
have braved death (said he) too often to 
fear it.” He stood upright, proudly and 
undauntedly, with his countenance towards 
the soldiers; and when all was ready, he 
kissed a cornelian on which the head of 
his wife was engraved, and gave the word 
—thus, “ Save my face—aim at my heart— 
Fire!” : 

Royal Ingratitude. -- Charles II was 
not remarkable for gratitude. He was 
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exceedingly annoyed, and, we may a, 
not without cause, at the claims advance 
on his restoration for services rendered 
himself or family. To answer all in the 
way they expected or desired was obviously 
impossible, and he, convinced of that, 
seems almost to have adopted the resolu- 
tion that he would attend to none. The 
Derby family was among those that had to 
complain of coldness and neglect. Some- 
thing more than a century ago this was 
revenged by the last earl of Derby of the 
Stanley family, who caused the following 
inscription to be placed on a building 
erected near his seat in Lancashire :— 
«“ James, earl of Derby, lord of Man and 
the Isles, grandson of James earl of Derby, 
and of Charlotte, daughter of Claude, duke 
de Tremviselle, whose husband, James, 
was beheaded at Bolton, October 15, 1652, 
for strenuously adhering to Charles II, 
who refused a bill passed unanimously by 
both Houses of Parliament, for restoring 
to the family the estate lost by his loyalty 
to him, 1734.”— Tindal. 

Mr. Hone and a Welsh Peasant.—Mr. 
Hone, the noted author of the parodies, in 
the days of his infidelity, was travelling in 
Wales on foot, and being rather tired and 
thirsty, stopped at the door of a cottage 
where there was a little girl seated reading, 
and whom he asked if she would give him 
a little water. ‘Oh yes, sir (she said), if 
you will come in, mother will give you 
some milk and water;” upon which he 
went in and partook of that beverage, the 
little girl again resuming her seat and her 
book. After a short stay in the cottage 
he came out and accosted the child at the 
door—* Well, my little girl, are you get- 
ting your task?” “No, sir (she replied), 
I am reading the Bible.” “But (said 
Mr. Hone) you are getting your task out 
of the Bible?” “Oh no, sir, it is no task to 
me to read the Bible—it isa pleasure.” This 
circumstance had such an effect upon Mr. 
Hone that he determined to read the Bible 
too, and became one of the foremost in 
upholding and defending the great truths 
contained in that holy book.—Carnarvon 
Herald, 

Social Feelings. —The social feelings have 
not been unaptly compared to a heap of 
embers, which, when separated, soon lan- 
guish, darken, and expire; but placed to- 

ther, they glow with a ruddy and intense 

eat. 
Curious Epitaph in Tewin Churchyard, 
near Hertford. 


‘¢ This world’s a city full of streets, 
Death is the market-place where all men meet ; 
If life were merchandise that men could buy, 
The rich would always life—the poor must die.” 
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